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| (Continued from page 218.) 














spher, ect the Christian, and 
for the constitutional differ- 
. But I hear it said,—“ They 
mach light, and repeated admo- 
acknowledged con- 

fi a pidge of amendment.” 
“In many things 


wilt find that, in the sight of "God. thou | art 
every day virtually guilty of that, which in 
these children so much disturbs thy equani- 
mity, and which, in thy estimation, is so 
clearly deserving of chastisement. Let the 
consideration move thee to forgiveness. Re- 
buke with all long-suffering. Meanwhile, 
spare no pains to make thyself, and to show 
thyself a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed of his work. Let thy scholars see 
that thou hast their interest, their improve- 
ment, their happiness at heart. Lose not thy 
faith, or patience, or hope. Relax not thy 
efforts, and thou wilt succeed. But still I hear 
it asked,—** Why not take each of these chil- 
dren and give him a good basting? That will 
make him leave off his play, mind his proper 
business, and get good lessons; and if is all 
done and got through with in about five 
minutes.” I answer, because it is by no 
means certain that it will have this effect ; 
there is not indeed a very high probability of 
its 1! probability rather is, that there will 
to do the like a second time. More- 
over, there is danger that such a process 
would arouse the angry passions, provoking 
unto wrath. Besides, there is very little 
moral or spiritual training in such a process. 
Whatever seeming good it may accomplish, 
the cause of education must stand very little 
indebted to it, A teacher would feel a higher 
degree of satisfaction,—that he had achieved 
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a nobler visieetaalall he + brougiliddient a | woman sustained herself. The be bre es 
less summary, yet more | to submission and subordination ; and that too, 
accordant to sound philosophy, and the moral nage- — 
intellectual 


reform by a 


at you have not stated your 
case. ell, let us hear it. “ Here isa 


who refuses, outright, and in the presence of 
the whole school, to obey orders ;— moreover, 


he is taking attitudes of insult and defiance. 
Shall I not come upon him at once, and, by 
the might of my arm, crush him to the floor? ” 
Oh nv! “ Weill, will any thing but the rod 
meet the demands of such an aggravated 
ease?” I think so. I will relate pretty soon 
some cases, more cogent than this, which 
have been aT without the help of the 
rod. Os likely, has an unhappy 
ly, ¥ indulgence and pro- 
om and a very injudicious education have 
strengthened. ia him. He is an object for 
pity. He has much to contend with, and will 
have much to suffer hen life. 
if possible, that he ma 
coon He will ee 


yeah Be 


insult? What dost thou learn from the exam- 
ple of the great Teacher? Who was ever 
insulted more than he? Cannot bear to be 
insulted! Then I fear thou art not fit to keep 
school. Ido not mean that such indignities 
should be passed by unnoticed; but there is 
no necessity of being thrown into a paroxysm 
by them. 

I once had a pupil, a young Virginian, a 
mere stripling, ina fit of phrenzy, shake his 
fist at me; and another tell me bluntly he 
would not do what I bid him do, or rather 

uested him to do. In neither case did I 
resort to blows, (not however from fear, but 
from principle, and this the scholars perceiv- 
ed ;) yet I think I maintained my authority in 
both cases, and was troubled with no appre- 
hension of the like recurring afterwards. I 
would relate the whole minutely, were it not 
that I fear extending this article too far. I 
have in my mind a young lady, a former pu- 
pil of mine, who has succeeded admirably in 
teaching and managing a school, without re- 
sorting to corporal punishment; and yet she 
has had some cases to dispose of exceedingly 
trying. In her first school, and soon after 






r obligation 


beginning, a rude boy said to her one day that 
he would not mind her; that he could throw 
her upon the floor ; and he spit in her face 


several times, and told her to go off about her 
business. Have you ever met with any thing 
more aggravating than this? yet this young 





“ But ‘he has insulted me 
alti ioeunies 





















without the rod | He became a very 1 
erat dove? By 


another. Perhaps it is the oat difcals fhing 
in nature for a man to be mad alone. 
Avoid getting into a conflict with a pupil in 
presence of the school. Be sure you are al- 
ways right. If a scholar is obstinate and 
refuses to obey, be not provoked either to sa 
or to do things violent and indiscreet. If 1s 
best to defer the case until recess, or the 
of the school. Be perfectly calm. 
with him, and endeavour te-reclaim him to 
duty. Point out to him plainly, kindly, firmly, 
the position in which he stands, Urge upen 
him such considerations as you may Se i 
proper in themselves, and as may have wei 
with him. Especially, let him understand 
that you regard him now as a rebel 
the rightful authority of the school, vod tha 
he will not be allowed to join his class 





t the mas-|at’ recitation, or enjoy his usual privi 


until he returns to duty. If he relents, well ; 
have gained him. If he still persists in 


but entire, unqualified submission a 


you ; that he must utterly abandomall hope of 
reconciliation and of enjoying again his privi- 
leges as a pupil, on any other ground. Then, 
affectionately leave bim for a time to his own 
reflections. In the morning, ten to one, if the 
matter has been managed discreetly, he will 
be found all subdued, ready to confess his 
wrong, and during all the time remaining, 
doubly careful to do right. If he is stilb re- 
bellious, do not give up your faith or your 
hope ; break not out in violent bursts of pas- 
sion. Let him perceive your regret at. his 
wrong doing ; in few words, exhort him to 
review and repent of his folly. After this, let 
him take his usual seat, or assign him a seat 
separate from the others, reminding him that 
though allowed to remain in school, he cannot 
enjoy its privileges so long ashe persists in 
his rebellion. At the close of school, talk with 
him again. Dismiss him with a solemn ad- 
monition, and await the events of another 
night. In the morning, if he return and say, 
“] repent ;” forgive and receive him, even 
though it be at the eleventh hoar. That pu- 
pil has been far more effectually reclaimed, 
than if he had been driven by blows into obe- 
dience. More has been done for that boy, and 
for the cause of education, than could possibly 
have been done by any other treatment of the 
case. He will remember it with gratitude as 
long as he lives. 
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But ‘let us look still further’ at this case. 
“ What if the childwill not £élent, but in his 
obstinacy grows worse and worse’ What is to 
be the ultimatum?” The question must have 
an answer; and | seplys—lIt is a matter for|rorem, until | could bring higher and better 
thé teacher to determine, how long it is pro-| motives to bear upon them. It should be 
per to continue labouring with the rebellious| however only for a season, and (as I would 
pupil whether one day, or one week. ‘This | keep a wild animal or mad dog at bay with my 
‘must depend upon the character of the boy; | staff) until I had gained somewhat upon their 

_ the nature of his offence; and all the circum- | confidence and esteem. But for a school of | 


ment, hold up to the scholars the rod in ter-| 





‘Bo, ifiifounl myself in a school which had; know 
become notorious for violence, rudeness and|—be dignified,—be uniform, at all times, and 
insubordination, I might, at the commence- to all scholars, and you will succeed. 


= 





they are practical’ Be kind,--be firm, 


(To be continued.) 
= 


A Day at a Flint-Glass Factory. 
(Concluded from page 266.) 


stances of the case. Whenever the teacher | 


‘i9 Satisfied that there is no reasonable hope of | 

"his relenting, then let him call the offender, | 
_ sprivately to him, and in a kind manner inform 
im that he must now quit the school; but 
that whenever ‘he shall be-willing te conform 
to school order, he will be gladly received 
again. With this let him take his leave. It 
is all but certain, that before the lapse of three 
days, he will be found at the school-room door, 
anxious to come in again, and on the required 
‘terms. 

Much, very much, depends upon the man- 
ner of dismissing a scholar. If you frown | 

jon him, scold at him, tell him to be gone, | 
—sthat you'll have no such obstinate, rebel- | 
lious scoundrefin your school ; and especially, | 
if you accompeny all this with a cuff or a 
kick, a la mode of by-gone days, he will go 
away with malice in his heart, and nothing | 
but the authority of a parent will ever turn) 
his steps again to the school-room door. And 
should he once more be put under your tuition, | 
he will do all safely in his power to cause you 
trouble. But, by the other mode, you will | 
heap coals of fire on his head, and melt down 
all his obstinacy. And now, my brother, is 
not this better than to have thrashed him into 
obedience, though it might have been effected 
are of a little strength, and a half 

retime. Try it. Try it. 

It is objected that, “ There are in this state 

over, 3000 Public Schools. It is fair to sup- | 








| In all vessels provided with a leg and foot, 
this character, especially if the scholars were such as wine-glasses, the leg is formed of one 
large, and many of them boys, I would like to/dip of glass, aod the foot of another, each in 
try the experiment, as the most probable cure, |turn being attaclied to the body of the vessel, 
of employing a female teacher of decided cha-|and worked into shape. In such articles as 
racter, high cultivation, and refined manners. salvers, dishes, or shallow vessels generally, 
I believe it would be the best thing that could t Mey ving his mass of 
be done for it. I would recommend to com-| hollowed By ing, transfers it codecs 
mittees who may be unfortunate enough to! working tube to the punty : the hole left where 
have the supervision of such schools, to make |the tube had been attached he gradually en- 
the trial. But on this point it is not my pur-|larges, by whirling, modelling, re-heating, and 
pose at this time to enlarge. bending, until the glass expands to the wide 
There is one great mistake into which those flat concave form required. In any vessel to 
who advocate the rod are constantly running.| be provided with a handle, a lump of glass— 
They all the time labour under the impression, if we call it glass putty, perhaps the reader 
that the same difficulties will arise under the) will form a better idea of its consistence--is 
mild and suasory sys‘em, consistently and|attached at one spot, drawn out, dexterously 





firmly pursued, as under the discipline of the 
rod, where all is carried by mere authority 
and force. This is a mistake. I believe most 
school difficulties grow out of something faulty 
in the very discipline and rule of the school, 
—and that they would cease and be unknown, 
if these were changed, and made what they 
ought to be. Those on the contrary side, 
have no right to say that it would not be so, 
until they have tried it, and that faithfully ; 
tried it, not as the apostle says, some preach- 
ed the gospel “ of contention,” but “ in love.” 
In morals, as in chemistry, you may so try an 
experiment that it will certainly fail. Ido not 
claim for my system, a power either to pre- 
vent or to cure all the evils of the school- 
room. No scheme does this. The best ever 


pose that on this plan, one scholar from each | proposed has only approximated to it. I only 
school, on an average, will be dismissed in the | say that this system is attended with fewer 


curved, and attached also at another spot, an 
operation nearly as surprising as any in the 
manufacture, since the workman has no guide 
but the accuracy of his eye in suddenly form- 
ing the handle. In such a production as a 
lamp or chandelier shade, the mass requires 
frequent re-heating, on account of the large 
size attained ; and whenever the mass of glass 
has to be thus repeatedly heated, a constant 
rotation is given to the tube or rod, to pre- 
serve a circular form in the article attached 
to it. While re-heating at the furnace, this 
rotation is — as much as on the 
“ chair-arms,” a restitig-groove being placed 
in front of the furnace-mouth for the support 
of the rod while rotating. 

The ductility of the melted glass, or that 
property by which it is capable of being drawn 
out, is perhaps no where so strikingly shown 


course of the winter, for incorrigible obstinacy 


and disobedience. Here, then, we shall have | 


difficulties,—works better for the cause of|as in the making of glass-tubes, such as are 


education,—than any system of government 


within the limits of the commonwealth, a| which is based essentially on corporal punish- 


troop of three thousand children,--boys run- | ment. 


ning at large, and growing up without educa- 
tion! In the formation of future society, they 
will make component parts, and give to it their 
own texture and colouring. Fine materials, 
indeed, for the formation of society !!” In an- 
swer to this objection, I would say, that we 
calculate .with much confidence, and much 
reason too, that of those dismissed, at least 
ninety per cent. will return and conduct well. 
As a compensation for the loss of the rest, I 
would mention the unspeakably better spirit 
created in school, which affects so favourably 
the thousands of young hearts that are there. 
1 Would no longer have it hecessary to drive 
children to school, and to lessons, and to duty, 
by stripes. 1 would, if possible, make school 
an attractive place; one to which children 
would spontaneously resort, and from which 
they would regard it a great calamity to be 
cut off. Should the committee object to dis- 
missing a scholar, I might consent, as a last 
and doubtful experiment to try the rod; for 
order we must have. 


This is all I say. Now I do not be- 
lieve, that in a school of a hundred pupils, 
managed in the way that I would have it, a 
case of the kind supposed would occur once in 
a hundred years. I never knew a single, soli- 
tary instance of it; and I have had some expe- 
rience. But I have known, and in more than 
one instance, in schools where the rod and 
strap and ferule bore sway, from four to a 
dozen boys drawn up for chastisement at the 
close of the school, or in the recess, But 
allow that the case may happen,—yea, that it 
has happened,—-that here it is before you. 
What then? What shall be done’? I would 
treat it substantially as I have pointed out for 
a single individual ;—the whole dozen to- 
gether, or by parcels,—or each one separate- 
ly, as might seem best. This course, it is 
true, will require more time and patience than 
would be necessary to give each offender a 
good strappado, and let him go; but I am 


employed for thermometers, barometers, &c. 
A workman collects a quantity of glass on the 
end of a tube, rolls it on an iron plate into a 
cylindrical form, blows into it to form a ca- 
vity within, and holds it towards a second 
workman, who attaches a heated rod to the 
other end of the mass, to which it instantly 
adheres. The two men, standing opposite 
each other, then walk backwards, the glass 
elongating as they proceed, until a tube forty 
or fifty feet long is produced, This tube hangs 
down as it is formed, and rests on a ladder or 
frame laid along the floor of the glass-house ; 
and by the time all the mass of glass is thus 
drawn out, a tube almost perfectly equable in 
thiekness is formed, witha bore or perforation 
running through its whole length. ‘The pre- 
servation of this bore is one of the most sin- 
gular parts of the Seca the elongated tube 
acquiring a bore of the same form as is given 
to the cavity in the mass of glass, however 
much reduced in size. In most thermometers 
the mercurial column is seen to be flattened, 


satisfied it would better subserve the cause of|so as to be scarcely visible when viewed lat- 
education. 
Let none treat these views as visionary. 


erally. This flattened shape represents the 


I|form of the bore of the tube ; and in order to 
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produce it, the mass of glass, after having 
been blown hollow, is gently pressed on two 
opposite sides, whereby a flattening of the 
internal cavity is produced while the external 
surface is again made cylindrical by re-dip- 
ping into the melting-pot. This form, i. ¢. 
flat within and circular without, is retained 
throughout the subsequent elongation, not- 
withstanding the vast diminution in the sec- 
tional area of the tube. Most kinds of glass- 
tubing, for meteorological, optical, or other 
purposes, are produced in a manner nearly 
analogous to that here described ; the length 
of tubing being afterwards cut into convenient 
portions. Most persons have probably seen 


og heard of “ g king exhibitions,” in 
which trinkets Jy om side i 


| ) ® ingde in a very 
delicate and neat manner out of melted or 
softened glass ; although the glass is, in these 
cases, melted at a blowpipe instead of a fur- 
nace, yet the principle by which the exhibitor 
is enabled to proceed is the same as that de- 
veloped in tube-making, and calls for our 
assent to the remark that “ flint-glass possess- 


and ductility not to be found in any other sub- 
stance in nature.” 
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the oven on each side is a furnace, by which 
a high temperature is maintained; but as 
there is no other heating-power, the oven ex- 
periences less and less of the heat as the dis- 
tance from the mouth is greater, until, at the 
remote extremity, the temperature is scarcely 
higher than that of the surrounding atmos- 
phere. Along the floor of the oven is a minia- 
ture rail-way, upon which two rows of iron 
trays, called “ leer-pans,” travel. 

Such being the arrangement, and all the 
operations being in full play, the annealing 
proceeds as follows :--As soon as a glass-ves- 
sel is formed, a boy carries it, either on a 
wooden shovel, or by means of a pronged 
fork, to the “ leer,” and places it in one of 
the pans. This continues until one pan is 
full; and the pan being then wheeled onward 
by means of a windlass, another is laid in its 
place, similarly filled, and similarly wheeled 
on; and so on, one pan after another. By 


ments fur an equal number of men. In front 
of each workman is a thin wheel revolving on 
a horizontal axis; and above some of the 
wheels are vessels containing sand and water, 
which drop through a smail orifice in the bot- 
tom, and fall on the edge of the wheel. All 
the wheels are set in motion by steam-power, 
and each workman has the means of unfixing 
his wheel, and putting on another of a different 
kind. ‘These wheels are of various sizes, and 
made of various substances, such as cast-iron, 
wrought-iron, Yorkshire stone, and willow- 
wood. The edge of the wheel is that part by 
which the grinding is effected; and different 
shapes and thicknesses are given to these 
edges, in order to produce different results. 
‘The workman takes the glass, decanter, or 
other mahufactufed article, and holds it against 
the edge of the revolving wheel, by which the 
substance of the glass is ground down, and flat 
or curved surfaces produced. The vessel is 


this means, the pan first filled is drawn farther | held in various positions, according to the pat- 
and farther from the heat, whereby the an-|tern required; accuracy of eye and steadiness 
nealing or gradual cooling is effected. The} of hand being indispensable in the workman. 
es, at the working-heut, a degree of tenacity | time required for annealing varies from twelve |The iron wheels, with sand and ‘water, are 
to sixty hours, according to the thickness of | used for grinding away the substance of the 


vlass in the article manufactured; and mat- 


| 
| 


glass ; the stone-wheel, with clean water, for 


Four thousand pounds weight of glass is|ters are so arranged as to have similar arti-| smoothing the scratched surfaces; and the 
weekly wrought into these various articles ;| cles in the oven at one time, in order that the wooden wheel, with rotten-stone and putty- 
and we must now quit the melting-furnace, and | same routine may be available for ail; or else | powder, for polishing. 


watch the manufactured articles in the pro- 
cess of “ annealing.” The object of this pro- 
cess is to render the glass less brittle, and less 


to make the two rows of pans travel with dif- 
ferent speed. There are some annealing- 
ovens in which the process is differently con- 


liable to fracture from sudden alternations of| ducted; they are much shorter, and more 


temperature. If a glass-vessel, made at the 
high temperature necessary for working, were 
allowed at once to cool in the open air, the 
surfaces of the vessel would cool and contract 


. more rapidly than the interior substance, 


whereby the glass would be in an u 

state of elasticity, and therefore liable to frac- 
ture. We have seen a piece of thick glass- 
tube, which had been plunged while hot into 
cold water: the interior surface was cracked 
to such a degree as to appear like a surface 
covered with crystals. ‘There are philosophi- 
cal toys, known as “ Bologna phials,” and 
“ Prince Rupert’s Drops,” which are similarly 
treated, by being plunged into cold water 
while yet hot: the exterior becomes cooled 
and fixed before the interior has time to con- 
tract in a corresponding degree; the conse- 
quence of which is, that this unusual state of 
tension causes the whole to be shattered to 
atoms when the smallest incision or scratch is 
made on the surface. To avoid such an incon- 
venience as this, glass-ware is suffered to cool 
by very slow degrees. 

This slow cooling takes place in an anneal- 
ing-oven called a “ leer ;” a name for which it 
would not perhaps be easy to furnish a reason, 
unless it be an imstance ofthe Anglicised 
foreign terms used in a glass-house, and of 
which the “ punty,” or working-rod, and the 
“ marver,” or iron plate, furnish examples— 
these two terms being derived from the French 
“ pontil” and “ marbre.” The arched en- 
trance to the “ leer” is seen at one side of the 
glass-house, closed by iron doors; the oven 
having the form of a long flat arch, sixty feet 
in length or depth, five feet wide, and from 


equably heated in the different parts; and 
after being filled with manufactured articles, 
the mouth is closed, and the fire allowed 
gradually to go out, whereby the whole oven 
loses its heat by slow degrees. The form 
first described is, however, found most ad- 
vantageous in the flint-glass manufacture. 

The order of processes now requires us to 
visit a room at the remote end of the anneal- 
ing-oven. The key of this room is in the 
possession of an excise-officer, under whose 
supervision all the arrangements of the room 
are conducted. Were this the place, we might 
remark on the evils resulting to manufactures 
from the mode in which excise duties are col- 
lected on the articles manufactured; but we 
must take the case simply as we find it. The 
annealed vessels are removed from the pans, 
examined to see that they are perfect, and 
weighed ; a duty being payable on such arti- 
cles only as leave the annealing-oven in a per- 
fect state. This restriction is necessary, for the 
vessels are frequently spoiled in the oven, 
either by being imperfectly annealed, or by 
being overheated near the furnace. 

Many articles of flint-glass ware are deem- 
ed finished when they leave the annealing- 
oven, and are accordingly warehoused ; but 
the brilliant display of a side-board or dinner- 
table owes much of its attraction to the cut, or, 
if the term be allowable, sculptured forms of 
the glass-vessels. This cutting is effected 
after the vessels are annealed, in a distinct 
part of the building, and by a process wholly 
different from those hitherto described. 

The glass-cutting room has a singular ap- 

rance. A double work-bench extends 


one to two in height. Adjoining the door of] along the room, divided inte several compart- 


ln a separate room the stoppers or stopples 
for bottles are ground, and the necks of small 
bottles made truly circular by attaching them 
to a kind of lathe, and applying small tools to 
the surface while revolving. The value of 
well-stoppled bottles to the chemist renders 
this operation one of nicety and importance. 

In addition to the cut surfaces of glass-ves- 
sels, whereby such a lustrous play of colours is 
produced, the more costly articles @re en- 
graved, that is, devices are cut on the-surface 
more delicate than can be produced by the 
cutting-wheel. A separate apartment is devo- 
ted to the operations of the glass-engraver, 
who is seated at a bench before a small lathe; 
and to tis lathe he attaches one of a series 
of little metallic disks or wheels, generally 
made of copper, and varying from an eighth 
of an inch to two inches in diameter. The 
edge of the rotating disk he touches with a lit- 
tle emery moistened in oil, and then helds the 
glass-vessel against the edge of the disk¢by 
which very minute scratches or indentations 
are produced. By dexterous changes in the 
position of the glass, and in the form and size 
of the disks employed, he combines these in- 
dentations so as to produce beautiful intaglios 
or sunken pictures. 

This is strictly a branch of the fine arts, and 
as such places the engraver ona different level 
from the other workmen. Taste, both natural 
and cultivated, a knowledge of the external 
forms of natural objects, and a delicacy of eye 
and hand, are all required in this operation ; 
and we viewed with pleasure the labours of an 
intelligent workman engaged therein. A 
laudable attempt is now being made in England 
to diffuse among workmen a more extensive 
knowledge of the arts of design than has yet 
been possessed by them ; and such operations 
as those of glass-cutting and engraving afford 
an ample field for the display of this kind of 
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knowledge. We believe that the proprietor 
of this establishment is himself one of the 
council in the new government School of De- 
sign. 
The most profitable and important articles 
of flint-glass are such as are largely employed 
and have a current sale; but the costly and 
delicate articles occasionally produced, call 
for great skill and inventive ingenuity. ‘There 
is a kind of cut-glass in which the projecting 
parts of the pattern are coloured, and the 
sunken parts colourless. These are produced 
in a remarkable way ; for after the working- 
tube has collected nearly sufficient colourless 
glass from one pot, the mass is dipped into 
another containing glass which is coloured by 
the addition of certain metallic o¥ides, by 
which an extertat coating of coloured glass is 
given to the mass. When the blowing and 
modelling are completed, this exterivr coat- 
ing is, in the finishing process of cutting, 
nd away in some parts, and left remain- 
‘yng in others, thus producing a singularly deli- 
cate effect, 
Another kind of ornamental manufacture is 
the “ crystallo-ceramie,” or glass-incrusta- 


tion, patented by Mr. Pellatt some years ago, | 


and consisting of an opaque substance, im- 
bedded in a mass of colourless glass. A 
medallion, or bas-relief, representing any 
device whatever, is moulded in a peculiar 


kind of clay, eapable of resisting the heat of 


melted glass; and the medallion is enclosed 


between two pieces of soft glass, or else is 
introduced into a cavity in the glass, from 
whence the air is afterwards extracted. ‘The 
introduction of the medallion into the glass is 
the main difficulty in this process, and re- 
quires much skill and ingenuity, in order that 
no aif®bubbles may exist between the two 
When finished, and the external 
surface of the glass cut the required form, the 
appearance of the imbedded medallion is sin- 


_ substances. 














the principle being nearly the same as in the 
other process. 


The astronomer and the optician obtain 


from the flint-glass manufacturer the materials 


from which their lenses are made. It has 
been ascertained that there is a certain state 
of the fused glass which is best calculated for 
optical purposes ; and when the mass has at- 
tained this state, about seven pounds weight is 
taken up in a conical ladle and blown into the 
form of a hollow cylinder. ‘This cylinder is 
cut open, and flattened into a sheet twenty 
inches long by fourteen wide, and from two to 
three eighths of an inch in thicknesse In this 
form it passes into the hands of the optician, 
who cuts and grinds it to the shapes required 
for optical purposes. The masses of glass for 
large telescope lenses require a somewhat dif- 
ferent process, and extraordinary care in the 
choice, preparation, mixing, and melting of 
ingredients: indeed, the production of good 
glass for this purpose is one of the most 
uncertain things in the whole glass-manufac- 
ture. 

We terminate our visit by alluding to the 
elegant show-rooms, or galleries, in which the 
finished materials, of all the various kinds 
above alluded to, constitute a brilliant display. 
— Penny Magazine. 


A Teetotal Family——Thomas Parr was 
born in the reign of Edward the Fourth. He 
was brought to London by Lord Arundell, in 
1635, and introduced to Charles the Second ; 
but the change of situation and his altered 
mode of life, particularly drinking wine, soon 
proved fatal to a constitution supported by 
more f&ibstemious habits, and he died the same 
year, aged 152. One of old Parr’s sons died 
at the age of 109. A grandson died aged 113; 
and Robert Parr, great grandson to old Tom, 
died at Bridgnorth, on September 21st, 1757, 





gularly chaste and elegant ; for the white clay, 
seen within the clear and highly refractive 
glass, presents an appearance nearly resemb- 
ling that of unburnished silver. This branch 
of art, i. e. the incrustation of clay devices, 
was invented by a Bohemian, about sixty years 
ago; at a later period some French manufac- 
turersencrusted medallions of Napoleon in this 
way, and sold them at an enormous price ; but 
since the introduction of the art into England, 
under an improved form, a wide extension has 
been given to its applicability. Decanters, 
goblets, wine-glasses, lamps, girandoles, chim- 
ney-ornaments, plates, door-handles, and other 
articles formed of flint-glass, have been orna- 
mented in this way; the incrustations being 
arms, ciphers, crests, inscriptions, portraits, 
small busts, caryatides, or indeed any small 
objects capable of being modelled or moulded 
in clay. The incrystation may be paint 
with “metallic colours, which will remain 
uninjured by the heat required in the pro- 
cess. 

There is a mode of incrusting opaque orna- 
ments or devices on the surface, instead of 
within the substance of the glass. This is 
effected by adjusting the ornament in a brass 
mould, and blowing and moulding the glass to 
it; the details requiring considerable skill, but 


















aged 124. A peculiar trait in the character 
of these four generations of Parrs was their 
temperate habits, amounting almost to total 
abstinence.—Late Paper. 


Effects of the Earthquake. A correspon- 
dent of the N. O. Tropic, writing from Ha- 
vana, says, that the island of Martinique has 
changed its level ; on the northern side it is 
two feet higher above high water mark than 
formerly ; on the lee side it is sunk two feet. 
All the houses have an inclination from a per- 
pendicular. In Antigua a large mountain has 
been rent asunder, leaving a fissure in it of 
one mile and a half in extent, seventy-five feet 
deep, and thirty-five feet in breadth. It is 
impossible to save the sugar crops, as the mills 
are so broken that they cannot be repaired in 
time to grind’cane. 


——_ 
For “ The Friend.” 
THOMAS BROWN. 


In the eighth volunie of “ The Friend,” 
page 278, will be found an interesting account 
of Thomas Brown, a very remarkable minis- 
ter of the gospelin the Society of Friends. In 
his youth he worked with a biscuit-baker in 


this city. A friend from England (probably 
Benjamin Kidd) appointed? a meeting in Phi- 
ladetphia ; and after it had been solidly gath- 
ered, a young man in the centre of the house 
stepped out into the passage-way, and preach- 
ed with much energy. He was attired in his 
working-clothes, with a leathern band round 
his waist. The Friend from abroad had 
nothing to communicate. After the meetin 
closed, some Friends began to condole with 
the stranger, on having appointed a meeting, 
and its time being thus occupied by another. 
But this servant of the Lord could feel whefe 
words came from—and he rebuked them by 
saying, ** The service fell upon the lad.” The 
following lines were written in a piece-book 
of the wife tof'.one of “Phomas' Brown's’ 4es- 
cendants. 


An incident in the life of Tnomas Baowx, a minister 
of the gospel, who died Sizth month 2) st, 1757. 


From father-land across old ocean's wave, 
Servant of Him who died poor man to save, 
Came one, his Master's bidding to proclaim, 
To true believers gathered in his name. 

He called the people to the house of prayer, 
And solemn silence shed its influence there ; 
The wing of Ancient Goodness hovered o'er, 
While contrite hearts in mercy could adore ! 


He who had bade the congregation meet, 

In silent reverence had his crumb to eat; 

For him the Saviour brake no bread, to give 
To hungry souls, that they might eat and live, 
Taught in his Master's school to wait his time, 
He dared not move without the unerring sign ; 
But with the patriarch he the faith could share, 
“ God will himself a sacrifice prepare !” 


As a ram canght the thicket wilds among, 

Forth into view an unsought offering sprung ; 

A humble youth, like John the Baptist found 
With Icathern girdle compassing him round ; 

He sat not where Crna a knew 

No other learning than from Christ he drew; 
But as the Spirit quickened, forth there came 
Like forked tongues the glowing thoughts of flame; 
Words that he knew not, fitly found their place, 
And untaught sentences flowed forth with grace; 
Of classic learning he possessed no store, 

But preached in demonstration and in power. 

No southern eloquence, or northern wit, 

Or studied phrase the varying sense to fit, 

Was his to offer ;—pure the current sped 

As it gushed sparkling from the fountain head ; 
The earthen vessel gave not of its taint, 

The artist man discolcured not with paint! 


Some, who were sitting in the judgment high, 
Deemed the youth rash his offering to supply, 
And words of sympathy in misplaced zeal 
Offered the stranger ; but this sage could feel, 
That the same Power at Gulilee that had 
Blessed barley loaves and fishes of the lad, 
Here too a youth in duty’s path had lee, 
Blessed his provision and the people fed! 

He knew the Master sent by whom he chose, 
Now used these servants—then directed those ; 
And as each stood in their allotted place, 

They stood in Him, in his sustaining grace ;— 
And thus rebuked the outward sense that thought 


The baker-boy an pusplied ing brought = 
“ ae not my fficnds, nor deem the occurrence 
sad, 


“ The service rightly fell upon the lad !” 


Descendants of the worthy youth, who then 
Preached of glad tidings to his fellow men, 
Follow his footsteps! Wheresoe’er your post, 
Stand firmly though encompassed by a host ! 

The Power that led him, shall appear your light 
Beaming through darkness — in your weakness 


might. 
Then for the father shall the son be bound, 
And Annas still within the temple found! é. 
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BARNABY NIXON. 
(Continued from page 270.) 


“As I knew that one hour in the Divine 
presence, was better than a thousand else- 
where, | often desired to feel this, by my fire- 
side, before [ went to bed. And, sometimes, 
before | experienced the blessing, | had to go 
down into deep troubles, and submit to the 
way of the Lord’s coming,—to burn as an 
oven, to do away all the high notions, and stub- 
bora works of pride, and the light, airy, chafli- 
ness of the mind; that I might be cleansed 
and sanctified, for the Huly presence to come 
ip, and tabernacle with me. Then it is, that 
‘the Lord wili bless? and wilt multiply his fa- 
vours! Oh! how thankful | ought to be, for 
the many favours that have been bestowed 
upon me.” ‘ 

“ The prophet, in speaking of the blessings, 
which were intended for the righteous, also 
pointed out the means, by which the blessing 
was to be obtained : ‘ Every battle of the war- 
rior, is with confused noise, and garments 
rolled in blood ;? and then he says: ‘ But this 
shall be with burning, and fuel of fire ; for un- 


to us a child is born, unto us a son is given, | 


and the government shall be upon his shoul- 
ders; and his name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace.’ Here the Chris- 
tian’s warfare is described,—the conflicts of 
those, who come to know the blessing of 
Christ’s coming, to take the government on 
his shoulders—to be their wonderful! counsel- 
lor, and to rule in them as a mighty God and 
everlasting Father: for ‘Zion shall be re- 
deemed with judgment, and her converts with 
righteousness.” 1% 

* But alas! too many turn their backs in the 
day of battle ; because they will not submit to 
this inward burning ; but they flee from it into 
conversation, or some other earthly enjoyment; 
so, they nourish those attachments to this 
world, which ought to have been given up, as 
fuel to the fire: and thus they strengthen self 
will. These do not love silent waiting; but 
keep themselves intoxicated with their sensua- 
lities, until their minds become so captivated, 
that they have no power to come into Zion’s 
quiet habitation.” 

“Soon after the Yearly Meeting at Waynoke 
in 1789, he performed, in company with 


James Ladd, a religious visit to Friends of 


Rich Square, and Jack Swamp meetings. On 
a review of this act of obedience to manifested 
duty, (which was not unattended with difficul- 
ties and discouragments to him,) he made the 
following acknowledgment : ‘ Although it was 
not for me to stay at home to accumulate 
wealth, to lay up fF the flesh to be attached to, 
yet I had peace of mind. Heavenly treasure 
was given me, for leaving all, to follow Christ. 
And I believe that my so giving up, never occa- 
sioned me to lack any of those outward things 
which were really necessary for the support 
of my family.” 

He relates, that he felt drawings in the 
love of the Gospel, to visit the meetings and 
families of Friends, belonging to the quarterly 
meeting, of which he was a member. And 


For “ The Friend.” 


at Ceder Creek, feeling the weight of appoint- 
ing meetings, and not having any companion, 
I got much discouraged ; but Friends encour- 
aged me. After the quarterly meeting, I went 
to Caroline ; and after a time of silence, I had 

In the performance of this service, he was|an arduous time of labour. I returned to Ce- 
renewedly confirmed in his mind, of the ne- | dar Creek, where pretty many gathered to the 
cessity of waiting for the clear discoveries of | meeting ; and it was a favoured season. I felt 
Truth, not only to direct, in entering into these | a flow of life, to labour in preaching the Gos- 
arduous concerns, but in every subsequent pel, nearly as long as I was able to stand. I 
movement, to the completion of them. And | (elt the holy anointing, to spread over the 
that this will not only show the most favoura- | meeting, like ointment, which ran from Aaron’s 
ble time, and farnish with matter for commu- | head, to the skirts of his garment; so, I believe, 
nication, adapted to the various states of the | all felt the canopy of Divine love. After meet- 
visited ; but will also point out those persons, | ing, | got to Micajah Crew’s; where, after 
who may be the most suitable coadjutors in the | resting awhile, [ hada solid opportunity with the 
work: as, by a proper, or an improper, selec- family, and sofe neighbowrs who were there. 
tion of companions, the important objects in| Next morning, went to Genito accompanied 
view, may be much promoted or obstructed. | by Micajah, his wife, and some other Friends. 

“ And he particularly cautioned Friends, to | And when I came to the place, and saw the 
be careful, how they joined with others, in such | gathering, I was brought into a baptising sen- 
services, without feeling the right call, and | sibility of the nothingness of myself, and in 
having the unity of Friends, in the engage- | this trembling weakness, I was pressed with 
ment.” jan awful weight; so that I thought myself not 

‘There is deep instruction in the following | able to stand many minutes in the yard, be- 
extract from his memorandums. How profit-| fore meeting sat. After we were settled in 
able might it be to the church, if ministers | stillness, ‘Truth opened things in a clear light 
and elders were always thus honest to each to point out, that man by all his wisdom, knew 


as it lay with increasing weight on his mind 
he spread the concern before the monthly 
meeting, for Friends’ sympathy, and had the 
meeting’s concurrence and encouragement, in 
the undertaking. 






























other. 

“T one day felt a concern to visit a friend, 
who was in the station of an elder: and went 
alone to the house, in the evening. After the 
family had gone to bed and left us together, 
I felt engaged to query with him, respecting 
his conduct; and was drawn to point out his 
sorrowful state,—falling from the life and from 
usefulness in the Society. But he could not 
bear to be treated in so plain a manner, and 
several times, cried out, ip a passion of resent- 
ment. Yet his passionate behaviour, never 
drove me from my concern, but he. found it 
drew me closer to his feet. 

“I went to bed, in painful feelings, and re- 
mained under the weight of exercise, till after 
breakfast next morning. Then, I felt way 
open, to labour in the line of the Gospel, which 
melted all present, into tears and cementing 
love. He expresed his gladness for my visit 
to him, and when I came away he walked some 
distance, and appeared loath to part. 

‘I found a more ready openness, in the next 
family, to which I went. I saw things clearly 
and was enabled to point out the man’s earthly 
minded state ; and to tell him plainly, that if 
he did not get more loose, from the love of 
this world, be more spiritually minded, and 
bring forth heavenly fruits, it did appear to 
me, that his days would be shortened. I also 
felt engaged to address his wife, desiring her 
to use what means she could, to draw him out 
of the cumbers, and to be more devoted to at- 
tend week-day meetings ; for unless there were 
a reformation, she might expect to lose her hus- 
band, and be left a widow. It wasa time of fa- 
vour. Heand his family poured forth many 
tears. I have often found Truth’s way of 
leading and working, was marvellous to me.” 

“IT obtained a minute of concurrence to 
visit the upper quarterly meeting, and other 
meetings thereaway, but itable compan- 
ion offered to go with — in the time 
of attending the quarterly meeting, then held 


not God, nor the things of God: therefore, 
this wisdom is altogether insufficient to direct 
in any religious duty. I had a laborious time; 
but was glad in finding Truth’s testimony went 
forth, over that self-sufficient, criticising wis- 
dom of man. 

* On my way home, observing a house much 
shattered with thunder, while [| was gone, | 
stopped to inquire whether any lives were lost ? 
I was informed that a number of people were 
in the house,—one was much burnt with the 
lightning, but no one killed’ ‘Thesé things 
are very awful, but he whose mind is stayed 
on the Lord, is kept in perfect peace. 

(To be concluded.) 


=== 
For “ The Friend.” 
ARK OF THE COVENANT. 

The Ark of the Covenant was a small chest 
or coffer, three feet nine inches in length, two 
feet three inches in breadth, and the same in 
height, in which were contained the golden 
pot that had manna, with Aaron’s rod and the 
tables of the covenant. It was made of shittim 
wood, and covered with the mercy seat which 
was of solid gold. At either end was a che- 
rubim, looking towards’each other, with ex- 
panded wings, which embracing the whole 
circumference of the mercy seat, met in the 
centre of it. On this ark the Shekinah, or 
symbol of the Divine presence rested, both in 
the tabernacle and temple, manifesting itself 
in the appearance of a cloud, as it were, ho- 
vering over it. Lev. xvi. 2. And from thence, 
as often as Jehovah was consulted in behalf of 
his people, the Divine will was given out by 
an audible voice. Hence it is that God is said 
to dwell between the cherubims upon the 
mercy seat; because that was the throne of 
the visible appearance of his glory among 
them. 2 Kings x. 15. 1 Chron. xiii. 6. Ps. 
Ixxx. 1. And for this reason the high priest 
once every year on the great day of expiation, 
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appeared before the mercy seat to make atone- | 
ment for the people. Heb. ix. 7. On either 
side of the ark were two rings of gold, through 
which staves overlaid with gold were passed, 
and by means of which as they journeyed 
through the wilderness, it was carried on the 
shoulders of the Levites. Whenthe Hebrews 
passed through Jordan, Joshua commanded 
the priests who bore the ark to proceed with 
it before them, which they did; and as soon 
as their feet touched the brink of the river, 
its waters instantly divided, leaving them to 
pass over on dry ground; “and the priests 
that bare the ark of the covenant of the Lord 
stood firm on dry ground in the midst of Jor- 
dan; and all the Israelites passed over on dry 
round, until all the people passed clean over 
ordan.” After the passage of Jordan, the 
ark continued for some time at Gilgal, from 
whence it was removed to Shiloh. From this 
place the Israelites carried it to their camp, 


THE FRIEND. 


they came thither to worship, but every where 
else in their dispersions through the whole 
world; whenever they prayed, they turned 





—_— 


A SWEET SPIRIT. 
From Old Humphrey's ‘“* Thoughts for the Thoughtful.” 
There is a sweet spirit,—not to be found 


their faces towards the place where the ark every hour in the day, nor, indeed, every day 


stood, and directed all their devotions that 
way. Dan. vi. 10. Whence the author of the 
book of Cosri justly says, that the ark with 
the mercy seat, and the cherubim, were the 
foundation, root, heart, and marrow of the 
whole temple, and all the Levitical worship 
performed therein; and therefore had there 
been nothing else wanting in the second tem- 
ple but the ark only, this alone would have 
been a sufficient reason for the old men to 
have wept when they remembered the first 
temple in which it stood; and for the saying 
of Haggai ii. 3, that the second temple was as 
nothing compared with the first; so great a 
share had the ark of the covenant in the glory 
of Sclomon’s temple. However the defect was 


supplied as to the outward form; for in the 


of the year, but it is sometimes to be met 
|with,—a spirit of forbearance, kindness and 
‘charity, that delights to speak well of the 
‘absent, and to represent favourably what to 
| others may appear doubtful. “She has a 
jhigh way with her,” said an Irish maiden, 
when speaking of her absent mistress, who 
was considered proud : “ people do not under- 
stand her. She has a high way with her ; but 
she’ is like the lilies, that are so gentle and 
mild when you come to know them.” 

Ob that we all had more of the spirit of this 
female ! that afl sar seeiiig high mindedneés 
and pride could be explained in as satisfactory 
a manner, and that we were enabled to say of 
ourselves with perfect sincerity and truth, 
whatever may be our outward bearing, 


where, in an engagement with the Philistines, | second temple there was also an ark of the | Lord, my heart is not haughty, nor mine 
it fell into the hands of the latter, who placed same dimensions with the first, and put in the | eyes lofty: neither do I exercise myself in 
it in the temple of the idol Dagon, when the | same place ; but it wanted the tables of the | great matters, nor in things too high for me.” 
Jatter fell down and was broken to pieces be-| jaw, Aaron’s red and the pot of manna; nor! Psalm exxxi. 1. 


fore it; and in consequence of detaining. it, | was there any appearance of the Divine glory | 
they were so affected with emerods, that they | over it, nor any oracles delivered from it. 
returned it to the Hebrews. It halted at Beth- | The only use that was made of it, was to bea 
shemesh after this, where the people for pro-| representation of the former on the great day | 
fanely looking into it, incurred the Divine dis- | of expiation, and to be a repository of the 


— 
THE SUN AND THE CLOUD. 


From the same. 


It is usually thought, and no doubt correct- 


pleasure, and fifty 
struck dead. It was then lodged at Kerjath- 
jearim, and afterwards at Nob. David deter- 
mined to carry it from Kirjath-jearim after a 
different manner, and accordingly had it placed 
upon a new cart which was drawn by oxen ; 
but the latter causing the ark to shake, Uzzah 
put forth his hand to prevent its fall, when the 
anger of the Lord was kindled against him, 

he was instantly struck dead for his pre- 
sumption. ‘This awful judgment filled David 
with terror, and caused him to leave it three 
months at the house of Obededom ; it was, 
however, removed from thence to his place at 
Jerusalem ; and when Solomon had built and 
dedicated the temple, he then fixed it in the 
most holy place. ‘The hundred and thirty-se- 
cond psalm was evidently written on one of 
these occasions, and is easily understood when 
thus applied. 

It remained in the temple till the times of 
the last kings of Judah, who gave themselves 
up to idolatry, and even dared to place their 
idols in the holy temple itself. The priests 
being unable to bear the profanation, took the 
ark and carried it from place to place, to pre- 
serve it from the hands of these impious prin- 
ces. Josiah commanded them to bring it back 
to the sanctuary, and it was accordingly re- 
placed. What became of the ark at the des- 
truction of the temple by Nebuchadnezzar, is 
a dispute among the rabbinss Had it been 
carried to Babylon with the other vessels of the 
temple, it would in all probability have been 
brought back with them, at the close of the 
captivity. But that this was not the case is 
agreed on all hands; whence it is probable 
that it was destroyed with the temple. 

The ark of the covenant was as it were the 
centre of worship to all those of the Hebrew 
nation who served God according to the Le- 
vitical law ; and not only in the temple, when 


thousand of them were) Holy Scriptures, that is of the original copy 


of that collection of them made by Ezra after 
the captivity ; in imitation of which the Jews 
in all their synagogues have a like ark or 
coffer in which they keep their Scriptures. 
For the temple of Solomon a new ark was 

not made, but he constructed cherubims in the | 
most holy place, which were designed to give | 
additional state to that most sacred symbol | 
of God’s grace and mercy. These cherubims | 
were fifteen feet high, and were placed at} 
equal distance from the centre of the ark, and | 
from each side of the wall, so that their wings | 
being expanded, the two wings which were | 
extended behind touched the wall, and the) 
other two met over the ark, and so oversha- | 


dowed it.—Jones— Watson. 





The world slides into our hearts by the} 
avenues of sense, in cases we little think of. 
There may be danger in giving ourselves up 
fully to a warm sunshine, or the pleasures of | 
a beautiful landscape. ‘This may be thought | 


morose indeed; but let the militant soul be | 
upon its guard.— 7. Adam, 





The glory of the church of God consists 
not in stately buildings of temples, and rich | 
furniture, and pompous ceremonies; these | 
agree not with its spiritual nature. Its true 
and genuine beauty is, to grow in spirituality, | 
and so to be liker itself, and have more of the 
presence of God, and his glory filling it as a 
cloud. And it hath been observed, that the 
more the church grew in outward riches and 
state, the less she grew, or rather the more 
sensibly she abated, in spiritual excellencies. 
Archbishop Lei, 


ly, that in age our emotions are much dead. 
ened, but with regard to the outward things 
of creation mine appear to be as lively as ever. 
As I stood gazing on the western sky, the orb 
of day was setting gloriously. From a dark 
cloud that ensconced the sun, regular beams 
of light, widening in their course, shot up- 
wards and sideways. So clear and bright was 
the firmament, that the tops of the far-removed 
buildings were clearly defined, and the flight 
of pigeons that with rapid wing were wheel- 
ing round in the air at the distance of a mile 
were distinctly visible. While, entranced 
with admiration, 1 continued to gaze at the 
kindling heavens, the sun came forth from his 
hiding place in purple and gold, flinging upon 
earth and heaven such an intensity of bright- 
ness, and pouring forth such a flood of unen- 
durable glory, that my hands clasped them- 
selves involuntarily, and as [ had no words 
that could relieve my heart and soul, I stood 
in silent ecstasy, my eyes overflowing with 
tears. 

I know that clouds are sent forth from the 
Eternal on errands of extended usefulness ; 
that the sun is the visible light and glory of 
the world, calling into existence myriads of 
His creatures, and executing through the 
wide spread universe the almighty will of bis 
Almighty Maker; but I felt at that moment 
that the bright sun and the dark cloud had, 
also, another mission to.execute ; to entranee 
my eye with beauty and brightness, to impress 
my heart with a sense of God’s glory and 
goodness, and to overwhelm my spirit with 


unspeakable wonder, gratitude and praise. 
_ 
THE RAIL-ROAD STATION. 
From the same. 
I have but just returned from the rail-road 
station, where every one I saw seemed to have 
ardour in his heart, and hurry in hiseye. If 
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" Sagacity and Affection 7 a Horse.—The 

judge of parliamentary cases. The king an- | following incident, narrated to us by a friend 
swered, no put-ofls, my lord, answer me imme- | who witnessed it, is a striking evidence of the 


diately. ‘ Then, sir,” said he, “J think it|value of that noble animal, the horse. Our 
lawful for you to take my brother Neale’s informant, in company with a friend, whilst 





we were half as much in earnest in preparing | you? Sir, replied Andrews, I have no skill to 
for heaven as we are for our jaunts of pleasure, 
and our journeys of business, it would be 
something! What a bustle pervaded the whole 
station! loading and unloading, running back- 


wards and forwards, some going into the car- 
riages, and others coming out, while the rat- 
tling vehicles set off and arrived by turns. 

In the midst of all this bustle, I noticed a 
man walking coolly along with a tin pan in his 
hand, greasing the wheels of the carriages. 
He took no notice of the fine folk or the 
bustle: whoever and whatever the people 
might be, did not appear at all to trouble his 


money, for he offers it.” 


walking a short distance from town on one of 


King James had such a veneration for this 
excellent prelate, that in his presence he re- 
frained from all levity.. Aud he was in no less 
reputation and esteem with Charles I. His|his rider, who, in a fit of intoxication, had 
life was a life of prayer. A great part of fice | fallen from his seat to the ground, and in such 
hours every day was spent in the exercise of |a position as to the present his breast to the 
devotion. And in his last sickness, he con- | uplifted fore-foot of the animal. Approaching 


our public roads, had his attention arrested by 
a horse which was standing very cautiously 
on three legs, and over the prostrate body of 


tinued, while awake, to pray till his. strength | cautiously, it was perceived that the horse’s 
failed; and then, by lifting his hands and | position was a very uncomfortable one. He 
eyes, showed that he still prayed; and when | was standing with obvious uneasiness on three 
both hands and eyes and voice failed-in their | feet, with the etber carefelly raised fromr the 
office, his countenance showed that he still| body of the man, whilst occasionally, as if in 
prayed, and praised God in his heart. Sep-|search of some rest for it, he would gently 
me. This man is but a picture of what I] | tember 25, 1626, it pleased God to receive |lower his foot until it came into contact with 
should be.” Oh that I had hamility and | him to himself, he being then in his 71st year. | the body, when he would immediately raise it 
godly integrity enough in my heart to go| Bishop Andrews was charitable and munifi-|again. He stood perfectly still until his mas- 
straight on with my work! “ greasing the | cent, and a patron of learning. His own ad-|ter was rescued from his perilous position, 
wheels,” if needs be! patiently and cheerfully | mirable knowledge in the learned tongues, | when he placed his foot on the ground to his 
occupying the lowest station assigned me by | Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Ara-| obvious relief.—Charlottesville (Va.) Advo- 
duty, until it should be said unto me “ Friend, | bic, besides modern languages to the number | cafe. 

go up higher.” Luke xiv, 10. | of fifteen, was such, and so rare, that he may 
well be ranked among the first linguists in 
Christendom. He had a share in the transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch; and the authorized 


head: whither they came or went, was no 
business of his; on,he wept with his employ- 
ment: it was his duty to.grease the is, 
and grease the wheels he did. 

Thinks I to myself, “ Here’s a lesson for 
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TRANSLATOR OF THE BIBLE. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Approach of Cape Finisterre in a Steamer. 
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Lancelot Andrews, an eminent English 
preacher, was born in London, 1565, and edu- 
cated at Cambridge. While residing there, it 
was his custom to come up to London once a 
year, to visit his father and mother, with 
whom he usually stayed a month ; during which 
time, with the assistance of a master, he ap- 
plied himself to the attaining some language 
or art, to which he was before a stranger ; and 
by this means, in a few years, he laid the 
foundation of all the arts and sciences, and 
acquired a competent skill in most of the 
modern languages. While a fellow at the 
University, he became so celebrated as a 
theologian, casuist and preacher, that he at- 
tracted the patronage of the Eart of Hunting- 
don and of Sir Francis Walsingham; and in 
no long time rose to be master of Pembroke 
Hall, his own college, chaplain to Queen Eli- 
zabeth, and dean of Westminster. He might 
have had a bishopric from Elizabeth, if he 
would have submitted to the spoliation of its 
revenues. Under her successor, James I., he 
attained that dignity, being by him preferred 
to all others as a preacher, and chosen to vin- 
dicate his sovereignty against Bellarmine. 
Andrews was successively raised to the sees 
of Chichester, Ely and Winchester; besides 
being appointed lord almoner and a privy 
counsellor of England and Scotland; which 
trusts he discharged with singular fidelity. 
"The following agéedote' of him, about this 
time, is recorded by Waller. Neale, Bishop 
of Durham, and Andrews, were standing to- 
gether behind the king’s chair at dinner, when 
James suddenly turned to them and said, My 
lords, cannot [ take my subjects’ money when 
I want it, without all this formality in parlia- 
ment? Bishop Neale readily answered, God 
forbid, sir, but you should ; you are the breath 
of our nostrils. The king turned to the Bishop 
of Winchester, Well, my lord, and what say 





version of the historical books, from Joshua to 


the first book of Chronicles was executed by 
him exclusively, ‘in which, being dead, he 


yet speaketh.” — Middleton— Davenport. 


APOLOGIES. 


Apologies, in ecclesiastical history, were 
defences, as the Greek word means, of Chris- 
tianity, presented to heathen emperors by the 


Christian Fathers, who were therefore called 
Apologists. The first was presented to the 
Emperor Adrian by Quadratus, a. p. 126; a 
fragment of which is preserved by Eusebius ; 
but another presented soon after to the same 
by Aristides, a converted Athenian philoso- 
pher, is totally lost. Justin Martyr wrote 
two Apologies ; the latter to the Roman senate, 
is imperfect at the beginning ; but the former, 
addressed to Antoninus Pius, is preserved en- 
tire, and was published in English in 1709, 
together with one by Tertullian, the Octairus 
(a dialogue) of Minucius Felix, and the com- 


mentary of Vincentius Lirinencis, with notes 


and preliminary dissertations to each, in two 
volumes, octavo. The Apologies are curious 
and valuable remains of antiquity, as showing 
what were the objections of the heathens, and 
the manner in which they were rebutted by 
the early Christians.— Watson. 

It is not improbable that Robert Barclay 
adopted the title “ Apology for the Trae 
Christian Divinity,” as held by the people 
called Quakers, from the use made of it by 
the early Christians to designate their defen- 
ces of the true faith, addressed to heathen 
princes, which R. Barclay also addressed to 
Charles II., and to the clergy of every des- 
cription. 












The following vivid account of a perilous 
scene, and Providential preservation, is from 
the Brate rn Spain, or the journeys, adven- 
tures, and imprisonment of an Englishman, in 
an attempt to cireulate the Scriptures in the 
Peninsula—By Georcr Brown. 


I embarked in the Thames, on board the 
M steamer. We had a most unpleasant 
passage to Falmouth ; the ship was-crowded 
with passengers, most of them were poor con- 
sumptive individuals, and other invalids, flee- 
ing from the cold blasts of England’s winter 
to the sunny shores of Portugal and Madeira. 
In a more uncomfortable vessel, especially 
steam-ship, it has never been my fate to make 
a voyage. The berths were small, and insup- 
portable close, and of these wretched holes 
mine was amongst the worst, the rest having 
been bespoken before I arrived on beard; so 
that to avoid the suffocation which séemed to 
threaten me should I enter it, I lay upon the 
floor of one of the cabins throughout the voy- 
age. We remained at Falmouth twenty-four 
hours, taking in coal, and repairing the en- 
gine, which had sustained considerable dam- 
age. 

On the seventh, we again started, and made 
for the Bay of Biscay. The sea was high, 
and the wind strong and contrary ; neverthe- 
less, on the morning of the fourth day we 
were in sight of the rocky coast, to the north 
of Cape Finisterre. I must here observe, 
that this was the first voyage that the captain 
who commanded the vessel had ever made on 
board of her, and that he knew little or nothing 
of the coast towards which we were bearing. 
He was a person picked up in a hurry; the 
former captain having resigned his command 
on the ground that the ship was not sea-worthy, 
and that the engines were frequently unser- 
viceable. I was not acquainted with these 
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circumstances at the time, or perhaps I should 
have felt more alarmed than | did, when I 
saw the vessel approaching nearer and nearer | 
the shore, till at last we were only a few hun- 
dred yards distant. As it was, however, I) 
felt very much surprised; for having past it 
twice before, both times in steam-vessels, and 
having seen with what care the captains en- 
deavoured to maintain a wide offing, I could 
not conceive the reason of our being now so 
near this dangerous region. ‘The wind was 
blowing hard towards the shore, if that can 
be called a shore which consists of steep ab- 
rupt precipices, on which the surf was break- 
ing with the noise of thunder, tossing up 
clouds of spray and foam to the height of a 
cathedral. We céasted slowly along, round- 
ing several tall forelands, some of thei piled 





wp by the hand of nature in the most fantastic 


shapes. About night fall Cape Finisterre was 
not far ahead,—a bluff, brown, granite moun- 
tain, whose frowning head may be seen far 
away by those who traverse the ocean. The 
stream which poured round its breast was ter- 
rific, and though our engines plied with all 
their force, we made little or no way. 

By about eight o’clock at night the wind 
had increased. tc a hurricane; the thunder 
rolled frightfully, and the only light which 
we had to guide us on our way was the red 
forked lightning, which burst at times from 
the bosom of the big black clouds which low- 
ered over our heads. We were exerting our- 
selves to the utmost to weather the Cape, 
which we could descry by the lightning on 
our lee, its brow being frequently brilliantly 
lighted up by the flashes which quivered 
around it, when suddenly, with a great crash, 
the engine broke, and the paddles, on which 
depended our lives, ceased to play. 

I will not attempt to depict the scene of 
horror and confusion which ensued: it may 
be imagined, but never described. The cap- 
tain, to give him his due, displayed the utmost 
coolness and intrepidity ; he and the whole 
crew made the greatest exertions to repair the 
engine, and when they found their labour in 
vain, endeavoured, by hoisting the sails, and 
by practising all possible manceuvres to pre- 
serve the ship from impending destruction ; 
but all was of no avail, we were hard on a lee- 
shore, to which the howling tempest was im- 
pelling us. About this time I was standing 
near the helm, and I asked the steersman if 
there was any hope of saving the vessel, or 
our lives. He replied, “ Sir, it is a bad affair, 
no boat could live for a minute in this sea, and 
in less than an hour the ship will have her 
broadside on Finisterre, where the strongest 
man-of-war ever. built must go to shivers in- 
stantly—none of us will see the morning.” 
The captain, likewise, informed the other pas- 

ts in the cabin to the édme effect, tel- 
ling them to prepare themselves ; and having 
done so, he ordered the door to be fastened, 
and’none to be permitted to come on deck. I, 
however, kept my station, though almost 
drowned with water, immense waves continu- 
ally breaking over our windward side and 
flooding the ship. The water casks broke 
from their lashings, and one of them struck 


THE FRULEND. 

nate man at the helm, whose place was in- 
stantly taken by the captain. We were now 
close to the rocks, when a horrid convulsion 
of the elements took place. The lightning 
enveloped us as with a mantle; the thunders 
were louder than the roar of a million cannon; 
the dregs of the ocean seemed to be cast up; 
and in the midst of all this turmoil, the wind, 
without the slightest intimation, veered right 
about, and pushed us from the horrible coast 
faster than it had previously driven us tow- 
ards it. 

The oldest sailors on board acknowledged 
that they never witnessed so Providential an 
escape. 1 said, from the bottom of my heart, 
“ Our Father—hallowed be thy name.” 

The next day we were near foundering, for 
the sea was exceedingly high, and our vessel, 
which was not intended for sailing, laboured 
terribly, and leaked much. The pumps were 











terms of distinction; and however we may hail 
with satisfaction every fresh evidence of ad. 
vance in the march of reformation, far be it 
from us to awaken “ interest and curiosity 
among our members to go with the mullti- 
tude,” being fully persuaded, as a general 
principle, that what we may have to do as a 
Society, individually or collectively, in pro- 
moting the work of righteousness, and in 
furthering the objects of philanthropy, will, 
so far at least as respects our own safety and 
true prosperity, be best done within ourselves, 
and in our own way and manner. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


The committee to superintend the boardir 
school at West TéWn, wil meet in Phil 
phia on Sixth-day, the 9th of next month, at 
3 o’clock Pp. M. 

The committee on Instruction meet on the 


continually working. She likewise took fire, | same day, at 10 o’clock a. m. And the visit- 


but the flames were extinguished. In the 
evening the steam-engine was partially re- 
paired, and we reached Lisbon on the thir- 
teenth, where in a few days we completed our 
repairs. 


Twenty thousand bales of coarse cottons’ 
have been shipped from Boston for the far | 
east; and it is now established, that in a con- 
test for a market for heavy cottons, the Uni- 
ted States can beat Great Britain.—U. 8S. 
Gazette. 
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In accordance with the disposition which 
we desire to cherish, and have more than | 
once expressed, constantly to hold ourselves 
open to’ advice, admonition, and even rebuke, 
when offered in a kindly spirit, we acknow- 
ledge ourselves obliged to the author of the 
annexed communication :— 


* What have we to do with the titled 
Father Matthew? 1s the information given in 
our widely circulated paper “ The Friend,” 
intended to awake interest or curiosity among 
our members, to go with the multitude to see 
and hear, and gratify the itching ear? Ah! 
let us rather watch and be sober, and by pray- 
er, with true purpose of heart, supplicate for 
ourselves and our children, that we may be 
kept from running hither and thither, after 
the lo! here and the lo! there.—I have often 
desired that our worthy editor might be kept 
very watchful, guarding against giving publi- 
city to that, that belongs not to us. The jour- 
nal of which he has the direction is looked 
upon by many as a sanctioned organ, through 
which I do sincerely desire the trumpet may 
never give an uncertain sound. 

A Morner.” 


The truth of the case is simply this—there 
was a call from the printer for copy to fill a 
vacant corner. In the emergency, resort was 
had to a newspaper at hand, and without much 
thought the short notice to which the commu- 
nication refers was taken. Most certainly 





me down, and crushed the foot of the unfortu-jwe had no intention to sanction papistical 


ing committee attend at the school on Se- 
venth-day, the third of the month. 
Tuomas Kimeper, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Fifth mo. 27th, 1845. 


A TEACHER WANTED. 


A Teacher is wanted immediately to assist 
in a school, within a few miles of the city of 
Philadelphia. A knowledge of the Latin 
language will be requisite. Inquire at this 
office. 


Manairp, at Friends’ Meeting, on Twelfth street, on 
Fourth-day, the 24th instent, ALrarp L. Ssutn, to 
I.stnex Ruoaps, daughter of Daniel 1. Rhoads. 
8 ae 

Diep, on the eleventh of Fourth mo. last, at his resi- 
dence in Loudon county, Va., Josrru Cansy, in the 
57th year of his age. He was a member of Goose 


| Creek Particular and of Hopewell Monthly Meeting, 


and uniformly respected by all who knew him. He 
suffered much bodily pain during an illness of several 
weeks; but gave abundant evidence that his mind was 
stayed in peace, and sustained by the hopes and promises 
of the gospel of Christ. Many weighty expressions 
fell from him whilst prostrated on the bed of lanquish- 
ing, evidencing the fervent religious exercise of his 
mind, and consoling to those of his friends present, who 
were endeavouring to alleviate his sufferings, and ad- 
minister to his wunts. On some occasions, he suppli- 
cated for others, as well as for himself, desiring that the 
Father’s will should be done here as itis in heaven. To 
a friend who inquircd how he was, he replied,“ 1 am 
permitted to remain a little longer to sing the praises 
of the Lord.” Thus he continued in this devoted frame 
of mind, until his redeemed spirit was released {rom its 
earthly tenement. 


——, on the eleventh instant, Josern, son of Matthew 
and Elizabeth 'Terreli, of Jetferson county, Ohio, in his 
fourteenth year, after a painful illness of six days, which 
he bore with uncommon putience and resignation. Be- 
ing told on the morning of the day he died, that the 
doctor did not think he would get well ; be replied, with 
perfect composure, * Let it be so; 1 am willing.” Then 
after axpause, he obsarted, “ 1 geant all to prepa 
for death, before it is t@o late. sues leave of his 
parcnts, relations, and others who visited him, and was 
sensible to the last; manifesting no fear of death, but 
several times expressed a willingness to go. ‘I hrough 
life, he was marked for his unvarying obedience to his 
parents ; and though they have much to lament in the 
loss of so good a child, they have the consoling hope 
that he now rests in the arms of his Saviour. 
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